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THE HARLEM POETS 


By Frank LutTHEer Morr 


A year or two ago a young Negro journalist protested 
in the Nation against the tendency of critics to consider 
the writing of Aframericans as something separate and 
distinct from the rest of our contemaporary American 
literature. The Negroes who write, he argued, ‘‘are 
subject to the same economic and social forces that mold 
the actions and thoughts of the white Americans,’’ and 
they are to be considered not as Negroes writing of 
and for Negroes but as Americans contributing to the 
stream of contemporary American letters. There is 
much of truth in this contention. The new Negro is first 
of all a modern man, interested in this complex modern 
America to which he belongs. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ says Irvin 
Cobb’s J. Poindexter, Colored, ‘‘Ah’s not a problem; 
Ah’s a pusson, an’ Ah craves to be so regyahded.’’ And 
the resentment of intelligent Negroes against a morbid 
and condescending interest in the productions of Negro 
artists and musicians and writers which is based chiefly 
upon a sentimental concern with the ‘‘Negro problem”’ 
is natural and justifiable enough. 

But it is possible to carry this feeling too far. The 
Negro has materials at his fingers’ ends which the white 
man does not possess, or at least possesses less perfectly. 
The extraordinary endowment of rich, full-bodied emo- 
tion; a certain fearlessness in the face of the primitive; 
a sympathetic understanding of the facts and circum- 
stances of modern Negro life in America—these things 
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are a heritage which would be too cheaply sold for the 
white man’s mess of literary pottage. It is bad counsel 
to advise the Negro to refrain from anything that smacks 
of propaganda, to throw away Negro dialect, to abandon 
the materials of Negro life—in short, to forget he is 
a Negro. Abject imitation is the worst of literary sins; 
and for the Negro to be contemptuous of his own mater- 
ials and his own endowment is a sin not only against 
literature but against his race and against himself. Of 
course a writer has the privilege of writing about any- 
thing that interests him, but he ought to be interested 
in the things which, luckily, he stands possessed of here 
and now. For Negro writers to throw those things 
away would be as bad as throwing away the old spirit- 
uals; they are precious, for racy autochthonous values 
are not common any more in America. 

This is the reason that I feel justified in grouping to- 
gether three Negro writers under the title that stands 
at the head of this article. I wish to stress the fact that 
they are Harlem poets. Claude McKay, Countée Cul- 
len, and Langston Hughes are emphatically Negroes 
with some racial pride and an appreciation of the value 
to poetry of Negro life—of the ‘‘Negro problem,”’ if 
you please. Harlem is the largest Negro city in the 
world. It is situated in the midst of New York City, 
north of 125th Street and east of Seventh Avenue; there 
has been a great influx of population to it from those 
southern states which allow less opportunity for the ex- 
pression or development of Negro character, as well as 
from Jamaica and other places. James Weldon John- 
son, dean of Negro poets, thinks that Harlem will be- 
come the intellectual, cultural, industrial, and financial 
center of American Negro life. It probably is all of 
that already, and the social center as well. 

Claude McKay is the oldest of these Harlem poets, 
though he is under forty. He was born in Jamaica, 
and has had a roving and varied experience; he has 
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lived for several years now in Europe, where he has 
found a greater freedom than was possible to him in 
America. He has published four volumes of verse. 
The first was Songs of Jamaica, a slender pamphlet with 
music, in which the dialect of the Jamaica Negroes is 
used; and the last is Harlem Shadows. Mr. McKay 
does not always use Negro material, but in the best of 
his poems he not only does that but infuses his lines 
with the hot passion of propaganda. His work has 
a more consistent tragic bitterness than that of his young- 
er colleagues; there is more of frustration; life is to him 
a darker torment, a more stinging scourge. This well- 
known sonnet of his, called ‘‘ White Houses,’’ is typical: 


Your door is shut against my tightened face, 
And I am sharp as steel with discontent ; 
But I possess the courage and the grace 
To bear my anger proudly and unbent. 
The pavement slabs burn loose beneath my feet, 
A chafing savage, down the decent street, 
And passion rends my vitals as I pass 
Where boldly shines your door of shuttered glass. 


Oh, I must search for wisdom every hour 
Deep in my wrathful bosom sore and raw, 
And find in it the superhuman power 
To hold me to the letter of your law! 
Oh, I must keep my heart inviolate 
Against the potent poison of your hate. 


I am glad to quote this sonnet, first, because Mr. McKay 
is an accomplished sonneteer and this fairly represents 
his work; and again because it emphasizes that quality 
of patience which is one of the characteristics of the race 
that has most impressed me in its literature. Resentment, 
bitterness, may be mixed with it; but patience, well 
learned in the school of grievous trial, it still remains. 

Countée Cullen is only twenty-four, a graduate of New 
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York University, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a Master 
of Arts from Harvard, and the winner of several poetry 
prizes. For some months now he has been the efficient 
literary editor of Opportunity: A Journal of Negro Infe 
— one of the most attractive magazines, by the way, that 
Tread. Color is Mr. Cullen’s only book of verse thus far: 
he does not force the muse. Most of the poems in that 
volume were written while the poet was a college student 
and before he was twenty-one. There is a full sensuous- 
ness in much of what Countée Cullen has written that is 
characteristic of the writing of modern Negroes, whether 
in prose or verse. But even more noticeable in his best 
things, though not as prominent in some as in others, is 
a kind of virile freshness, a direct simplicity which is al- 
together admirable. There is something in such a quali- 
ty that smacks of genius; it has the true poet’s magic. 
These lines have already found their way into several 
anthologies : 


A BROWN GIRL DEAD 


With two white roses on her breasts, 
White candles at her feet, 

Dark Madonna of the grave she rests ; 
Lord Death has found her sweet. 


Her mother pawned her wedding ring 
To lay her out in white; 

She’d be so proud she’d shout and sing 
To see herself tonight. 


Cullen also likes amusing epigrammatic quatrains like 
this one ‘‘For a Lady I Know’’: 


She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, 

While poor black cherubs rise at seven 
To do celestial chores. 
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But Mr. Cullen’s most important poem thus far is his 
‘‘The Shroud of Color.’’ Indeed, in the resolution with 
which the poem ends to be faithful to his race, to stand 
with it, to work for it, to be proud of it, I find the climax 
of the poetry of the new Negro. This racial pride may be 
found throughout the more purposeful Negro literature, 
and it seems to me quite the most significant thing in the 
whole movement. ‘‘The Shroud of Color’’ opens with 
the poet’s despair at the lot of a black man in a white 
world; he is then shown several visions, none of which 
convince him that life for him, a black man, is worth liv- 
ing. Then, at the last, he is shown a vision of the past of 
his race and its courage in the present. 


And somehow it was borne upon my brain 

How being dark, and living through the pain 

Of it, is courage more than angels have. I knew 

What storms and tumults lashed the tree that grew 

This body that I was, this cringing I 

That feared to contemplate a changing sky, 

This I that grovelled, whining ‘‘Let me die’’ 

While others struggled in Life’s abbatoir. 

The cries of all dark people near and far 

Were billowed over me, a mighty surge 

Of suffering in which my puny grief must merge 

And lose itself. I had no further claim to urge 

For death: in shame I raised my dust-grimed head, 

And though my lips moved not, God knew I said, 
‘‘Lord, not for what I saw in flesh or bone 

Of fairer men; not raised on faith alone; 

Lord, I will live persuaded by mine own. 

I cannot play the recreant to these; 

My spirit has come home, that sailed the doubtful seas.’’ 


One should read the whole poem to realize the power of 
this passage; in content as well as in expression it seems 
to me a fine statement of creed. 

Langston Hughes is about the same age as Countée Cul- 
len. He was born in Joplin, Missouri, and before he was 
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twelve had lived in Topeka, Kansas City, Colorado 
Springs, Buffalo, and the City of Mexico. After some 
work at Columbia he travelled as a sailor to many far 
cities, to Europe, Africa, the Azores, and the Canary 
Isles. The reader who knows of these experiences may 
look for variety and color in our author’s work, and he 
will find them. But the phase of Langston Hughes’ 
work that catches the attention is his reproduction of that 
form of ragtime known as the blues. James Weldon 
Johnson’s contention is that the four most distinctive 
American contributions to the arts are the spirituals, the 
folktales after Uncle Remus, the cakewalk and the vari- 
ous dances that have grown out of it, and ragtime. This 
statement is open to criticism; but ragtime, which differs 
from the spirituals in theme and in the lack of melody, 
but resembles them in its use of rhythms and refrains, is 
a real contribution. I am reminded of what Carl Van 
Vechten, writing in a New York periodical, once said: ‘‘I 
think that the Pennsylvania Station, the Manhattan 
Bridge, and that ‘roaring, epic, ragtime tune, ‘‘ Waiting 
for the Robert E. Lee’’’ are among the first twenty-four 
beautiful things in America.’’ The blues music is, of 
course, only one development of the jazz, which grew out 
of ragtime. Mr. Hughes is much interested in jazz, and 
one of his best known poems is the imagistic 


JAZZONIA 


Oh, silver tree! 
Oh, shining rivers of the soul! 


In a Harlem cabaret 

Six long-headed jazzers play. 

A dancing girl whose eyes are bold 
Lifts high a dress of silken gold. 


Oh, singing tree! 
Oh, shining rivers of the soul! 


Were Eve’s eyes 
In the first garden 
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Just a bit too bold? 
Was Cleopatra gorgeous 
In a gown of gold? 


Oh, shining tree! 
Oh, silver rivers of the soul! 


In a whirling cabaret 
Six long-headed jazzers play. 


This is from Mr. Hughes’ first book, The Weary Blues, of 
1925; this year he has a new volume which is named, from 
one of its blues melodies, Fine Clothes to the Jew.* Ina 
little ‘‘Note on Blues’’ which he prefixes to this latter 
volume he says: ‘‘The Blues, unlike the Spirituals, have 
a strict poetic pattern: one long line repeated and a third 
line to rhyme with the first two. Sometimes the second 
line in repetition is slightly changed and sometimes, but 
very seldom, it is omitted. The mood of the Blues is al- 
most always despondency, but when they are sung people 
laugh.’’ Now these are not immutable laws, of course: 
they merely show how Langston Hughes writes blues, but 
until somebody else writes better ones — which is not 
likely to be soon — they may stand as the principles of 
the art. It may be added that the ‘‘long lines’’ to which 
the poet refers are each printed in two lines, and should 
be read with a pause at the typographical break. And a 
further principle is that the last line is more definitely 
funny than the others: that is one reason that ‘‘people 
laugh.’’ Here is one for an example. (Note the blare of 
the saxaphone in it) : 


BAD MAN 


I’m a bad, bad man, 

’Cause everybody tells me so. 

I’m a bad, bad man, 

Everybody tells me so. 

I takes my meanness and my licker 
Everywhere I go. 


* Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
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I beats my wife and 

I beats my side gal, too. 
Beats my wife and 

Beats my side gal, too. 
Don’t know why I do it, but 
It keeps me from feelin’ blue. 
I’m so bad I 

Don’t even want to be good. 
So bad, bad, bad, I 

Don’t even want to be good. 
I’m goin’ to de devil and 

I wouldn’t go to heaben if I could. 


Less than a fourth of the new book is filled with blues 
poems; the remainder is devoted to vignettes of Negro 
life, mainly in Harlem, character bits, and some religious 
‘‘shouts.’’ There is an uncompromising realism about 
many of these things that haunts the memory. On the 
whole the volume is saddening: the realism is tragic. 
There is no iota of propaganda visible, but to the sociolo- 
gist the whole book must be a comment on modern Negro 
life, mostly in its more abject phases. The emotion in it 
is extraordinary. 

The least that one can say of the Harlem poets is that 
their work is interesting and significant: interesting be- 
cause here at last a race speaks in its own proper accents, 
and significant because it expresses sincerely the thoughts 
and feelings of that race. 

I should like to place at the end of these comments one 
of Langston Hughes’ ‘‘shouts,’’ called 


PRAYER MEETING 


Glory! Halleluiah! 

De dawn’s a-comin’! 

Glory ! Halleluiah ! 

De dawn’s a-comin’! 

A black old woman ecroons 
In the amen-corner of the 
Ebecanezer Baptist Church, 
A black old woman croons,— 
De dawn’s a-comin’! 











MEMORIES 


By Grace Stone CoatTEs 


Fowls on their midnight perches touched by a searching 
hand 
Cutter somnolent protest, reluctant to wake; 
Crowding my mind’s black penthouse, memories stand — 
Only, for them no clamorous morning shall break; 


They will not shatter the crystalline day with sound, 
Flinging to life their challenge exultant and vain; 
They are lost in dreamless apathy, too profound 
For motion or breath at the groping hand of my pain. 





DAYS 


By StanLeEY BuRNSHAW 


Strange to be torn away from your soft embrace 
In the cold dawn, 

To be taken far from your lovely face, your silence, 
To be drawn 


Past streets, fields, rivers, toward a place 
Miles, miles away 

Where senseless words and images clog the mind 
Till the end of day, 


When, turning back to you, I wonder, moving 
Through the twilight haze, 

If we must live only in meeting and parting 
The rest of our days. 











SUBPOENA 


By Jay G. SiamunpD 


The little brick courthouse in the dilapidated Wapsi- 
pinicon town of Ontarns seemed to be awakening from a 
long sleep, blinking its eyes at the world, for Court had 
convened for the Spring term and a broken procession of 
people of varied ages and manner of dress had been enter- 
ing the front door all forenoon. 

Hallman’s grocery store on the corner across from the 
courthouse was practically deserted. The good-natured 
grocer sat, lonesome and solemn-visaged, all through the 
morning hours and watched his usual crowd of loafers 
forsake his side of the street for the Square, and he saw 
them one by one disappear into the old brick building, 
where today a new and more interesting diversion had 
lured them. 

Archie Durmer had not missed a day in the grocery 
since the date on which Court had adjourned three weeks 
before, but even he could be seen shuffling down the street 
on his misshapen feet, his greasy cap set far back on his 
ragged thatch of gray hair and his ancient, spotted rain- 
coat flapping about his denim-clad and much-bowed legs. 

Archie Durmer was one of the last of a family of seven 
sons who, one by one, had died prematurely ; and for some 
reason the fates had spared this thick-witted and queerly 
constituted offspring of the widow Durmer to live in the 
little cottage at the foot of Main Street with his bent old 
mother, who was now nearing her ninetieth year. 

Archie joined a group of men just inside the door of the 
courthouse. A lawyer from a neighboring town hurried 
by and spoke to the loiterers, who answered him cordially. 

‘“What’s he over here for?’’ asked a tall, angular man 
with only one tooth visible in his cavernous mouth. 

A stocky, bearded fellow with red and watery eyes 
looked at the older man in surprise. ‘‘Ain’t you heard?’’ 
he asked in a low tone. 
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‘*No,’’ answered the man with the solitary tooth. 

Archie listened expectantly and the short man ad- 
dressed the group in oracular tones: 

‘“Why, the Reimers case comes up this term. Anton 
Reimers is suin’ Harvey Fordyce for alienatin’ his wife’s 
affections. He’s askin’ ten thousand dollars damage.”’ 

Archie gasped. He had worked one fall for Anton 
Reimers. It had been in the husking season, and it was 
one of the few times the slow-witted bachelor had been 
away from home for many nights together. He remem- 
bered Mrs. Reimers —a stout, rather florid woman — 
and he remembered her hearty laughter that had filled the 
house at meal time and her bountiful, well-cooked din- 
ners. He also remembered Harvey Fordyce, the 
Reimers’ nearest neighbor. 

Something had happened during Archie’s stay at the 
Reimers farm that had made an impression on his mind 
which had been hard to erase. He had sprained his wrist 
at husking and, though he had gone to the field the day 
after, he had found the pain unbearable and had been 
compelled to quit work in the middle of the forenoon. On 
arriving at the Reimers farmhouse, he immediately had 
set to work to unload the half-filled wagon, and when he 
had nearly finished with his task and had straightened up 
to rest his aching back, he had seen Harvey Fordyce 
hurrying across the dooryard, casting nervous glances 
over his shoulder toward the corncrib. 

At the time, Archie had been a trifle mystified. Plainly, 
Fordyce had just left the back door of the Reimers house, 
but Archie had tried to convince himself that all was well 
and that the farmer’s visit was merely a neighborly er- 
rand. He had sensed that Mrs. Reimers was rather ner- 
vous at the noon meal and he had noticed that she made 
no mention of Fordyce to her husband. 

Archie had wondered about it afterward, but until 
today he had always dismissed it quickly from his mind. 
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‘“Let’s see,’’ went on the stocky man, ‘‘didn’t you work 
there a spell, Archie?’’ 

Archie grew red in the face and hestitated for a mo- 
ment. At last he answered: ‘‘ Yes, I did husk corn there 
once — but — ’’ 

‘‘That settles it,’’ said the stocky man; ‘‘they’ll get 
you for a witness!”’ 

Archie hesitated at the foot of the stairs. 

‘*What’s the matter, Archie?’’ asked his companion. 
‘‘Come on; ain’t you goin’ up?’’ 

The sombre Archie opened his mouth to speak, but 
there was something in his hesitant manner that revealed 
the nature of the protest which hovered on his lips. Be- 
fore he could shape the words the stocky man seized his 
arm: 

‘Come along,’’ he said half laughingly. ‘‘They can’t 
any more than hang you!’’ 

The group of men filed upstairs to the courtroom. Al- 
ready a crowd had gathered and most of the seats were 
filled. There was much whispering and shuffling of feet. 
The front row of seats was almost entirely filled with men 
whose gray tousled hair bore testimony to the fact that 
they must be close if they were to hear each spoken word 
and see all of the facial expressions which went with the 
words. 

People from all walks of the little town’s life were 
there. The barber had left his heavy-handed apprentice 
to look after his shop and sat, viciously chewing gum, in 
the third row of seats. With him were most of his pa- 
trons who had heard him graphically describe what was 
going to happen as he lathered a customer’s jowls the 
night before. The hog-buyer, who cast many meaning 
winks and nods at various farmers whom he recognized, 
was present, and had donned a necktie for the occasion. 
One seat was entirely filled with men and youths from 
over on Arp’s Ridge. The citizens of this section seldom 
missed any trials at the courthouse, for their votes were 
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always wanted by politicians, and county officials made it 
a point to cultivate them in campaigns. This seemed to 
make all the people of this section feel that there was a 
welcome always ready for them at the courthouse. 

Several witnesses were seated in the front row, and 
Mrs. Reimers, with an atrocious purple hat and ill-fitting 
velvet coat, was whispering to her attorney and trying to 
hide her confusion. Harvey Fordyce was seated in a 
chair across the table from her, and his pale face with its 
crop of bristles seemed to sag dejectedly. Anton Reimers 
was listening to whispered suggestions from a young 
attorney in horn-rimmed spectacles, who was assisting in 
the case. 

There was a renewed outburst of whisperings, and a 
stocky, red-faced man in an ancient derby hat came 
through the courtroom door. The old bailiff emptied his 
bulging cheek of the huge quid of tobacco which had been 
reposing there, and after deftly transferring it to the 
brass spittoon at his feet, he approached the desk behind 
which the person who had just entered had seated himself. 

‘‘Oh, it’s Judge Miles sittin’ on this case!’’ hoarsely 
whispered the hog-buyer. 

The young attorney in horn-rimmed spectacles hurried 
over and began a whispered conference with the judge, 
and Judge Miles listened attentively, pulling at his great 
shaggy mustache. 

The young lawyer seated himself again beside his client 
and began to whisper in his ear. Mrs. Reimers tossed 
the bedraggled, purple plume on her hat and then began 
a low-voiced conversation with her own attorney, who sat 
paring his nails and listening abstractedly. The judge 
busied himself by scribbling on a pad of paper, and kept 
looking over the glasses which balanced perilously on the 
bridge of his Roman nose. 

The hog-buyer drew a newspaper from his pocket and 
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began reading. The judge frowned and motioned to the 
old bailiff, who came over and tilted his gray head to 
hear; the bailiff then shuffled down and muttered some- 
thing in a low voice to the hog-buyer, who turned purple 
and replaced the paper in his pocket. 

‘‘Old Judge Miles won’t allow no newspapers in the 
courtroom,’’ whispered the barber to the man next to him. 

At last the bailiff rapped on a banister with his cane 
for order, and with his deep-pitched singsong, ‘‘Hear ye 
— hear ye,’’ he announced that Court was open. 

The forenoon wore on, with the tiresome business of im- 
panelling a jury progressing slowly. Twelve o’clock came 
and Court adjourned. 

Archie Durmer and the stocky farmer who had seemed 
to know so much about the case that morning went to- 
gether down the stone steps which led from the court- 
house after Court adjourned for noon. 

Strange forebodings possessed Archie, but he lingered 
with his companion to gossip with the people about the 
courthouse. A number of the farmers had brought 
lunches with them, but most of the jurors filed across 
the street in pairs to the Courthouse Cafe, where dinner 
was being served. A great cloth banner above the door 
bore the inviting sentence, ‘‘Dinner for Jurors Served 
for Only Forty Cents.’’ 

There was a rush of the sidewalk loiterers to the scene 
of a fight between a farmer’s collie and one of the town 
curs. The collie, after resisting furiously for a minute, 
ran to his master with a look of mute supplication in 
his eyes, and the farmer-juror registered his hate of 
an organized machine which could take him away from 
his peaceful farm pursuits, by delivering several vicious 
kicks into the eur’s ribs. A half witted, hunchbacked 
youth was trying to sell a current magazine to the law- 
yers and jurors as they came down the sidewalk, but he 
met with scant success and was forced to turn about 
now and again to defend himself against tormenting 
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attacks from the rear made by giggling boys who loitered 
about the courtyard on their way from school. 

The short, stocky man, whose name was Dawson, 
walked down the street with Archie. For a time both 
were silent. At last Dawson spoke: 

‘‘T)’ye know Archie, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
they’d drag you into this trial as a witness. It’s 
goin’ to be some mess. It just seems to me they’ll have 
to get everybody who ever was around the Reimers 
house much. They’ll want to hear from you all right!’’ 

Archie stopped on the sidewalk and his face blanched. 
‘“Why, Dawson!’’ he gasped. ‘‘What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘T mean I think this is goin’ to be a nasty mess and 
you bein’ in their house about all the time this was goin’ 
on, I think they’ll supeeny you for a witness. You’ll 
be an important one.’’ 

‘‘But Dawson,’’ almost wailed the sombre Archie, 
‘‘T don’t know anything about it. I was just there 
huskin’ corn. I never saw anything wrong or heard any- 
thing, I’li swear to God!’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ answered Dawson with an air of profound 
wisdom, ‘‘that’s just it. They’ll want you for a witness 
to tell how peaceable Reimers and his wife lived. That’s 
the very thing Fordyce will want to prove. Can’t you 
see that?’’ 

Archie fingered the lapels of his old raincoat nervously 
and gulped. Dawson turned off toward his house, and 
as he went down the street he called out: ‘‘ Be there early 
this afternoon, Archie; there’ll be some fun when they 
get goin’!’’ 

Archie shuffled homeward, but he walked with leaden 
feet. For years he had sat in the little courthouse and 
listened to case after case as it was in process of trial. 
Once he had seen a man sentenced to life in the peniten- 
tiary ; another time he had followed a damage suit which 
involved thousands of dollars and took weeks to try; 
again he had listened to a personal injury case; and he 
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had heard several divorce cases tried. Always there had 
remained vividly in his mind one thing —the discom- 
fiture and embarrassment, the apparent mental agony, 
of some of the witnesses. 

He recalled how a strong man, a merchant in the town, 
had once testified in a case, and he remembered well 
how the man’s voice had trembled as he sat, terrified 
and dry mouthed, before a lawyer who had mercilessly 
bombarded him with barbed questions all through a long 
day. He thought of a woman whom he had once heard 
testify, and a shudder went over him as he saw again, 
in his mind’s eye, the frail creature as she was led from 
the witness stand, sobbing and hysterical. Always 
there had lurked in the mind of the simple Archie a 
horror of some day being drawn on the jury. The 
courtroom was full of fascination for him, but the thought 
of taking any part in the drama it offered was a thing 
that filled him with fear even to contemplate. 

The words of Dawson rang in his ears as he sat eat- 
ing his frugal meal. What if they subpoenaed him? 
The very thought of it made him go hot and cold in turns. 
The nature of this case, too, was particularly revolting to 
the bashful, awkward Archie. Women he had always 
feared. The sound of a woman’s voice was enough to 
bring a trace of red to his thin face, and the thought of 
having anything to do with the details of such a lawsuit, 
to be compelled even to talk of it, seemed to him a thing 
most horrible in itself. 

And then there lurked in his mind the thought of what 
he had seen at Anton Reimers’ farm that morning when 
he was shoveling off the load of corn. What did it all 
mean? What did life itself mean anyway and why must 
its mysteries perplex his brain—that brain which always 
seemed to be the weariest thing in his body? 

A feeling of depression and sinister foreboding took 
possession of him. What should he do? If he now 
avoided the courtrom, the talkative Dawson might 
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suspect that he knew more than he appeared to know, 
and to be present in the courtroom might mean that the 
bailiff would serve a subpoena on him any time. He 
put on his old raincoat and limped down to the barn on 
the back of the lot. 

He fed the few chickens his mother kept in a pen 
uear the barn, and then went back to the house and bade 
the little old lady goodbye. She smiled from her chair 
beside the window as he went down the walk, but Archie 
shuffled on without waving back at her as he usually did. 
It was too early for court to convene, so Archie walked 
into Hallman’s Grocery. He came into the smoke-filled 
room just as a wave of boisterous laughter died away, 
and once through the door, he spied Dawson sitting by 
the rusty stove, his fat face wreathed in smiles. 

Archie’s heavy brain took in the situation. Instinct- 
ively he felt that Dawson had been telling the stove-side 
wags of the possibility of his being a witness in the case 
on trial. Archie slunk into a chair some feet away from 
the group and cleared his throat nervously. 

‘‘T hear you’re going to get in the headlines, Archie,’’ 
said a young farmer who sat near the showcase. Archie 
twisted the lapels of his coat, but did not reply. 

‘‘T suppose you wish now you hadn’t husked corn out 
to Reimers,’’ jibed a swarthy man in a sweater. 

“‘T don’t know what you’re driving at,’’ muttered 
Archie impatiently. 

‘“You’ll know soon,’’ said the swarthy man knowingly. 

‘‘Maybe so,’’ said Archie, and looked away. 

The town hog-buyer laughed boisterously from his 
seat on the nail keg. A cross-eyed youth with tobacco 
stains at the corners of his mouth muttered something 
to Dawson, who chuckled in glee. 

‘‘Oh, by the way,’’ called out a young farmer who had 
just lighted a cigar and was carefully pushing the paper 
band which he had taken from it upon his little finger, 
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‘‘did you ever go around Reimers’ house when Anton 
wasn’t there, Archie?’’ 

Archie blushed furiously when a volley of laughter 
followed the farmer’s query, and looked away again. 

‘‘Archie ain’t tellin’ what he done,’’ drawled the hog- 
buyer. ‘‘He knows better than to let any of you guys 
in on any of his secrets. If he give out any information 
to this bunch, Reimers would need all the lawyers in 
Iowa!’’ 

Another boisterous outbreak of laughter followed this 
sally, and someone else started to direct a question to 
the harassed Archie when an angular youth near the door 
piped out: 

‘There goes old Judge Miles! We’d better get over 
there before the seats is all took!’’ 

One by one the loafers arose, and there was a buttoning 
of coats and a pounding of pipes on the side of the 
ancient stove. But Archie remained seated. His pale 
blue, watery eyes looked at a knot in the worn pine floor 
as the men walked past him. Each of them in turn shout- 
ed: ‘‘Come on, Archie!’’ as they filed out, but Archie 
made no answer. As Dawson went through the door, 
he called back: ‘‘Better come along, Archie, so you’ll 
be handy when the bailiff wants to serve his supeeny on 
you.’’ 

There had been no lawsuit in progress for years upon 
which Archie had not been in regular attendance, and 
Hallman, the grocer, feigned surprise when he saw the 
gaunt man remain in his seat after the time for Court 
to open. Hallman had been busily engaged in dusting 
off the goods on a nearby shelf, and now he paused to ad- 
dress Archie. 

‘‘Not goin’ over to Court, Archie?’’ he queried. 

‘‘No, I guess I’ll go home pretty soon,’’ responded 
Archie. ‘‘I’ve got a patch of potato ground to rake off.’’ 

‘‘Quite a spell till Good Friday,’’ said Hallman. 

‘*Yes,’’ said his solitary loafer, ‘‘but a fellow might 
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as well be ready for potato plantin’ when the ground 
does get warm enough.’’ 

There was a long silence. Hallman kept at his dusting 
task. 

Archie crossed his overalled legs and then uncrossed 
them. His bony hands fumbled with his coat lapels 
and he looked about nervously. The worried look deep- 
ened in his eyes. Several times he opened his mouth as 
if to speak. Hallman stopped to wipe his spectacles 
and light his stump of cigar. Archie at last got up 
from his chair and walked to the door of the store and 
then back to the stove again, where he stood watching 
Hallman, who eyed him sidewise with a half-grin on his 
thick lips. 

For several minutes Archie watched the grocer, and 
then said abruptly: ‘‘Hallman, do you think there’s 
any chance of them draggin’ me in on this Reimers’ 
case?’’ 

Hallman made a stroke or two toward a shelf full of 
canned tomatoes with his duster, and his face became 
solemn. Eyes that twinkled in their deep sockets behind 
the heavy lenses of his spectacles were now turned on 
Archie. Hallman’s voice seemed profound and vibrant 
with solemnity: ‘‘Well, Archie, of course I’m no law- 
yer, but you know a good deal of the Reimers’ home 
life and I shouldn’t be surprised but they might need you. 
You see,’’ Hallman went on, ‘‘in cases of this kind there 
can’t hardly be too much evidence on either side. We 
were just talkin’ about that before you came in. Then, 
too, as one of the boys said, you bein’ a bachelor, it 
might be you knew somethin’ which would have some 
new bearin’ on the case — ”’ 

‘*My God, Hallman!’’ interrupted Archie. ‘‘ You can’t 
mean—’’ Archie stood before the grocer with a look 
of horror on his face. 

‘‘T don’t mean nothin’ special,’’ countered the grocer. 
‘*As I said, I’m no lawyer and I don’t know, but you 
asked me and I’m just givin’ my opinion.”’ 
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Archie opened his mouth to answer, but no sound came. 
Hallman stopped to light his cigar stump again, and Ar- 
chie, after standing for a moment with the strange look 
of terror on his face, turned abruptly and left the store. 

A few minutes later Archie was in the kitchen of his 
mother’s house, replacing his old raincoat with a denim 
jacket. 

‘‘Didn’t you go to the Reimers’ lawsuit?’’ asked his 
mother in surprise, from her chair beside the window. 

‘“No, I’m goin’ to clean off the potato patch,’’ answered 
Archie. 

‘‘Tt’s a little early for that, ain’t it?’’ asked the old 
woman with a trace of wonderment still in her voice. 

Archie made no answer, but went to the woodshed 
where he kept his garden tools. 

For an hour he toiled in the garden, raking the weeds 
and dead potato vines into mounds. The flood of emo- 
tions within him kept surging like breakers. One mo- 
ment a feeling of blind terror took possession of him and 
he felt numb and cold; the next moment he would be 
seized with an impulse to drop his rake and rush madly 
down the street. He went on through his task mechan- 
ically, but the blood pounded in his temples. The picture 
of the man whom he had once seen on the witness stand 
kept swimming through his brain. Then again he seemed 
to see the woman whom he had once watched being led 
from the courtroom, shaken with sobs. Then Mrs. Rei- 
mers’ fat face would be before him, and he tried to re- 
call the conversations that had occurred around the Rei- 
mers’ table during the days when he had been employed 
there. 

Strangely, his memory seemed faulty on these things. 
Instinctively he felt that, should he be dragged to the 
courthouse, it would stand him in good stead to be able 
to repeat things he had heard from the lips of Mrs. Rei- 
mers and her clod of a husband, but he now realized that 
aside from the food which Mrs. Reimers had put before 
the men, he remembered little. 
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He felt a dull ache in the small of his back This 
brought him a small feeling of satisfaction. Perhaps he 
would be taken ill. Certainly, they could not take a siek 
man from his bed and put him on the witness stand! He 
might feign illness! This last thought brought a crumb 
of comfort. 

He stopped his work and leaned on the handle of his 
rake. It was a mild March day and the world seemed 
thankful for the strokings of the friendly sun’s fingers. 
Here and there a hen scratched in the garden and a 
sickled cock went about from one to the other, courting 
the favor of each. 

Suddenly the form of a man came into view down the 
street. It was a person who walked with a limp and car- 
ried a cane. A feeling of terror took possession of Ar- 
chie. It was Tom Faverd, the court bailiff! 

Archie knew that the bailiff would not come down this 
particular street unless he was coming to his home. 
There could be no other reason for his appearance here. 
There was no other house to be reached by this route. 
Dropping his rake, he hurried to the barn. As he went 
through the door, he looked back. No, Faverd had not 
seen him! Into the haymow the thoroughly terrorized 
man went, and he drew the short ladder up after him. In 
the cupola of the barn, the pigeons, no doubt filled with 
the awareness of spring, were sounding their throaty 
notes. As Archie crossed the haymow, he looked back 
toward the opening in the mow through which he had just 
entered, as though he feared pursuit. 

A deep depression in the mound of clover hay, which 
had been placed in the barn a few months before, claimed 
his attention. Frantically he plunged into the fragrant 
embrace of the dry hay, covering himself with the clo- 
ver so he was entirely hidden from sight. His heart was 
pounding wildly and each beat of it sent the blood surging 
through his temples. His breath came in gasps. One 
thought alone possessed him. If he could remain hidden 
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until the bailiff left, he could then go to the house, creep 
into bed and feign illness! He wondered vaguely if the 
Court would order a doctor to examine him, to establish 
the validity of the sickness. Could a doctor tell if one 
was shamming? The question came to him as he heard 
the barn door open. 

Voices came up to him as he lay beneath the hay. Tom 
Faverd and his mother were talking. A cold sweat broke 
out over him. He listened to his mother saying: ‘‘Oh, he 
must be around somewhere, Tom. I saw him in the po- 
tato patch a few minutes ago.’’ 

Silence for a moment, and then his mother called in her 
thin, old quavering voice: ‘‘ Archie!’’ 

Archie felt a wave of pity sweep over him for his mo- 
ther, who, he knew, had no strength to waste on calling 
him. Again she called: ‘‘ Archie!’’ 

‘‘Let me call him, Mrs. Durmer,’’ said Faverd in his 
deep, guttural tones. Faverd’s voice boomed out his 
name twice, and each time it sounded to Archie like a 
death summons. He could see from where he lay a frag- 
ment of hay rope, suspended from a beam. Through his 
terror-stung brain flashed a thought: ‘‘I could end it all 
with that rope.’’ He wondered in a mad disconnected 
way what the sensation of strangling could be like. 

His mother was talking now. ‘‘Well, Tom, I guess he 
ain’t here,’’ she was saying. ‘‘I guess he must have gone 
down town or to one of the neighbor’s.’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ answered the bailiff, ‘‘it don’t make much dif- 
ference. I can see him any time. I just wanted to see if 
he had any Early Ohio seed potatoes to spare. It’s so 
nice and warm this afternoon, it sort of makes a fellow 
think of Spring. I’ll probably see Archie down town to- 
night. I didn’t have to work this afternoon. They was 
tryin’ that Reimers’ case and they settled it at noon 
among themselves, and so that took it out of Court. The 
lawyers didn’t have another case ready, so we took a re- 
cess till tomorrow.”’ 
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Archie heard the barn door close, as Faverd and his 
mother went out. Then, with a hand which suddenly 
seemed limp and clammy, he took the hay away from his 
face. 


A NOTE ON JAY G. SIGMUND 
By CHares J. FINGER 


I wonder whether anyone else in the world ever thought 
to write about poultry as the mainspring of a story? 
There have been tales about horses, and dogs, and loco- 
motives, and automobiles, and camels. Yet, for one man 
who owns a camel, or a locomotive, or a horse, there must 
be ten thousand in the world who own chickens. Perhaps 
chickens are so commonplace that no one sees them; or 
seeing, gives them no second thought. But here comes my 
friend Jay G. Sigmund, in another friend’s little giant 
magazine, THe Mipuanp, offering nothing but romance of 
the commonplace, yet telling a tale as breathlessy inter- 
esting as if he had written of two doughty knights spilling 
each other’s blood to prove which was the stronger. 
Similarly, otherwhere he writes of common things; of 
implement stores and ginseng roots, of country people 
and radios, of wood whittlers, of real estate men in a 
small way who flutter on the lowlands of song, of people 
of no importance, of the meek who inherit the earth, of 
workaday men who are anything but brilliant and dash- 
ing. And he chooses thus to write, I believe, because he 
seeks and values the most significant data. He distin- 
guishes sharply between the merely ephemeral and that 
which endures, and rejects the former. 

To exemplify. With a little twist and change, a very 
little, he might have laid the scene of his ‘‘Blinkers”’ in 
a New York hotel, the newest of the new. He could have 
turned his characters into glitteringly-dressed visiting 
buyers from the provinces, who, as all the world knows, 
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are nearly always more fashionable in their appearance 
than native New Yorkers. Instead of chickens and cock- 
pit, there could have been a game of Mah Jong. In place 
of the rough and ready speech, his fictional characters 
could have been made to use the current society jargon, 
and all the rag and tag of talk which passes for conversa- 
tion. Yet that would have been to depict a fleeting phase, 
evanescent as a mist. So he seizes, instead, upon the en- 
during thing. 

The fact is that Jay G. Sigmund, in common with all of 
Mr. Frederick’s writers, seems to have an eye on readers 
of the future. He and they seem to anticipate and vision 
a sort of thrill of recognition for someone unknown, much 
as I experienced a thrill, the other day, when I came 
across a passage written by Thomas Coryat, in the course 
of which he tells me that he imitated a strange fashion 
he saw in Italy, and used ‘‘a forke at table for the cutting 
of meate’’ — for there was a case of fashion laughing at 
commonsense. And the thrill for someone in the far fu- 
ture who turns up a bound volume of THe Miptanp will 
be a thrill of recognition. For that someone will say: 
‘“Now, in spite of all these pictures of the twentieth cen- 
tury life which we have in cylinders, and which we throw 
on the screen in our institutions of learning during the 
history lesson hour, it would seem that the people in the 
1920’s did not spend all their time in kissing and hugging, 
in dashing about in automobiles and seducing young wom- 
en, or in the giving of dinners and wine parties. For here 
are tales by Sigmund, which seem to indicate that there 
were workaday men then as now — just common people 
like those in Shakespeare’s day, or like the wife of Bath, 
or like Carl Van Doren’s characters. So, after all, human 
nature seems to be very much as it always was.’’ 

And it is. To be sure, sometimes, by an illusion, chanc- 
ing to hit upon some fashionable folly which had a longer 
run than the average, we may, for a little while, imagine 
that mankind has advanced by kangaroo leaps; as when, 
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for instance, we compare the fashion of affectations fa- 
vored by the followers of John Lyly with the journalese 
of today. But if we go a little deeper into matters, we 
may discover gentlemen of ancient time, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, or George Herbert of Cherbury, let us say, writing 
exactly as does George Sterling, Glenn Ward Dresbach, 
or any other sane gentleman of today. For the matter of 
that we may go back further still, and engraved on tusks 
and bones, find drawings of men and animals done thirty 
thousand years ago, which are far more life-like than the 
art of the gentlemen who draw comic strips for our Sun- 
day papers. Indeed, comparing the popularity of the 
modern with the neglect of the old, anyone would be justi- 
fied in proclaiming it a triumph of ineptitude over ability. 
So also do many of us find the Paston letters more easily 
credible and true to life than the crudities in some maga- 
zines devoted to self-revelation — strong realism, it is 
called — whereas there is nothing at all strong about it 
except its improbability, and nothing real except the ig- 
norance of life displayed by its authors. 

But enough. And so to Sigmund. For, after all, these 
words may do nothing to help him. But if they testify to 
the warmth of feeling I have for him, well and good. 


AGITATOR 


By S. Bert Cooksey 


That subtle mockery might charm the few 
Who gathered nightly in his cellar-place; 

It left me cold with wanting dawn and dew 
And roses looking down a garden’s face. 


That rapid speaking might bestir a crowd 
To silly oddity and dazed arrest; 
It left me thinking of a purple shroud 
And slim hands nailed upon a maple’s breast. 








FRANCES NEWMAN, AMERICAN IRONIST 


By NELSon ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


Only two of our world’s famous foundations are as 
primary as blue and red — the emotional and the intel- 
lectual join in a curious osmotic union and become the 
esthetic. — Frances Newman. 


A year or two ago, reading a book called The Short 
Story’s Mutations— which I did not expect to like, be- 
cause most books on the short story are dull, unimagina- 
tive, and ex cathedra, —I found this statement: ‘‘Such 
progress as the inhabitants of Earth may be said to have 
made is almost certainly due to that extreme degree of 
human intelligence called genius — and intelligence of 
that degree is probably somewhat rarer, even among our 
contemporaries, than the chronological patriotism of aes- 
thetic and political journalists would have us believe.’’ 

My God! I thought. Here is an author who says some- 
thing, who says it on the first page of her book — and that 
a book on the short story. Here is the denial of the whole 
popular American dogma of humanity: namely, that pro- 
gress is to be made by trying to make the average man — 
in other words, the great American ass — a little less fool- 
ish in each generation. The theory is not a political the- 
ory alone; ‘it is applied even to the arts, and a thousand 
Anne Nicholses and a hundred William M. Chases are 
considered more than ample compensation for the absence 
of a Shakespeare and an El Greco. It is the theory of 
nearly all books on the short story, so imbued are writers 
on the subject with True Americanism. 

To find an American study of fiction challenging that 
view was a staggering discovery. I read further, and was 
further astonished. There are but sixty pages — not 
quite twenty thousand words — of comment, the rest of 
the book being made up of examples from Petronius to 
Paul Morand. Yet these sixty pages told me more about 
what the story has been, is, and is likely to be, than I had 
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found in a score of fat, analytical volumes by thin, syn- 
thetic professors. 

Not only did I find The Short Story’s Mutations clear 
and informing — the clearest and most informing book on 
the short story that has yet appeared. I found it also a 
brilliantly written work. One can never isolate subject’ 
matter from form, even in an informative book. The bril- 
lianey of this study by Frances Newman makes it a re- 
vealing study. It goes to the heart of literature and of 
the civilizations, so-called, that are indissolubly linked 
with literature. It is cynical, as any sound study of liter- 
ature and civilizations, so-called, must be; as Miss New- 
man suavely remarks, ‘‘any travelled person with a taste 
for old cemeteries must realize why regression is more 
likely than progress.’’ Yet it never descends to the intel- 
lectual fatality and the emotional futility of epigram. It 
is complex, yet it has the clarity possessed only by com- 
plexities perfectly understood. 

This book has the sort of creative talent which is essen- 
tial to the production of discerning criticism. Previous- 
ly, however, in a single story—the first short story, I 
believe, that she ever wrote — Miss Newman had shown 
that her talent was equally applicable to the production 
of fiction. This story, Rachel and Her Children, which, 
incidentally, won an O. Henry Memorial Prize Award, is 
ironic with humor and pity. 

Last year Miss Newman published her first novel, The 
Hard-Boiled Virgin.* This book has produced two cur- 
ious reactions. It has been purchased, so book salesmen 
tell me, by hundreds of undersexed, overcompensating 
young male collegians to give to their unsatisfied, moronic 
‘‘girl friends.’? The boys, of course, had not read it; it 
is the prerogative of male collegiate America to read 
nothing more enlightening than the wall paper. The title 
— though intellectually a perfect title for the book — in- 


* The Hard-Boiled Virgin, by Frances Newman. Boni and Liveright. 
$2.50 
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trigued them. The psychoanalysts can explain why de- 
virginated youth has such a fondness for the word ‘‘vir- 
gin.’’ Likewise they can explain why the oversexed Com- 
stocks have so uncontrolled a rage at the word. (The 
Hard-Boiled Virgin has been barred from sale in Boston.) 

Another reaction to the book is equally strange — and 
almost equally puerile. The comment by the general run 
of ‘‘literary critics’? —in other words, newspaper re- 
viewers — has been concerned greatly with its style, be- 
cause that is the easiest characteristic to notice. Some of 
the comment revives the deep emotional stirrings aroused 
when certain contemporary poets first began their line of 
verse with lower-case letters. 

The style is unusual, it is true, but it should not seem 
altogether outré to a generation that has encountered 
Ulysses, Pilgrimage, Mushrooms, and is 5. The book con- 
sists of a number of episodes varying in length from 350 
to 1,800 words. Within each episode there are no para- 
graph divisions. Nowhere in the novel is there conver- 
sation. The sentences are long, as contemporary sen- 
tences go, and packed very full of ideas and emotions and 
the nuances of ideas and emotions. That is the style, re- 
duced to specific terms —a style, after all, not very dif- 
ferent from that of The Short Story’s Mutations —a 
book, however, which most of the reviewers of contempor- 
ary fiction probably did not think it worth while to read. 

One further fact, apparently unnoticed by those review- 
ers who devoted their attention to the style of the book, 
should be mentioned. Like James Joyce’s first novel and 
like Dorothy Richardson’s Pilgrimage, The Hard-Boiled 
Virgin is told wholly from within the mind of a single 
character. Structurally, it differs from them notably in 
that the later experiences and views of the character are 
carried back to illuminate the earlier — a most effective 
device for the author’s purpose. For example: 

‘After the first chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah, she 
abandoned her oval soul to its fate, and she abandoned it 
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with a relief as great as the relief she was destined to feel 
when she abandoned John Ruskin after his first morning 
in Florence, and Samuel Johnson after his first cup of tea, 
and all the other major and minor prophets in their turn 
— whether they were inspired from Sinai or from Par- 
nassus.’’ 

In point of fact, the style and the matter of this novel 
are interfused to produce that strict and balanced unity 
which is essential to significant art. If the form of this 
book were altered, it would make a different story intel- 
lectually, emotionally. This is true, measurably, of all 
works of art; it is most significantly true of works that 
are in essence living organisms. 

The Hard-Boiled Virgin is, as I view it, the most pene- 
trating and at the same time the most scintillant study of 
a woman that has yet been written by an American. 
Katharine Faraday is a special type, produced by a spe- 
cial civilization, a civilization which strove to put both in- 
tellect. and emotional life into conventional molds, but 
succeeded, so far as this young woman was concerned, 
not at all on the intellectual side, but on the emotional 
side to the extent of setting up just what Doctor Freud 
would predict: 

‘‘Mr. Beerbohm and Mr. Wilde and Sir Anthony Hope 
Hawkins made her hopelessly Anglomaniac before she 
was ten years old, and they gave her a taste for the Ox- 
ford manner which made the literature of her own coun- 
try unbearable to her, and which drove her to the consis- 
tency of abandoning a heroine called Violet Carewe in 
the middle of a chapter called Deeper Depths, when she 
realized that her own novel must necessarily be an Amer- 
ican novel.’’ 

Nearly three hundred pages later: 

‘“When he said that any one should be able to believe in 
the virgin birth of Jesus, since any sufficiently sensitive 
woman could think about the possibility of becoming a 
mother long enough to prove the theory of parthenogene- 
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sis, she was obliged to slip out of the dining-saloon, and 
even the memory of all the pictures of Saint Catherine’s 
mystic marriage did not keep her from having her chair 
moved to the glass-enclosed deck above the deck where 
the Reverend Silas Stuart’s chair had stood.’’ 

The painter Vlaminck observes that ‘‘art is local.’’ 
Certainly this is true of distinguished American writing. 
Sandburg, Anderson, are localists. Even the Poictesme 
of Cabell is both local and highly stratified. Miss New- 
man’s novel is one of the South, specifically the well-born 
in the South. 

It is a highly sophisticated book, instinct with under- 
standing and full of erudite but lightly presented humor. 
Miss Newman’s special advantage, writing as a Souther- 
ner about the South, is in presenting a sophistication as 
authentically Southern, authentically American, as much 
of the sophistication of New York authors is European. 
She contrasts with most other distinguished American 
writers in that she is sophisticated ai all. She contrasts 
with the minority of sophisticated writers in this country 
in that she is American. Her work is autochthonous, and 
it is a significant — perhaps to people of the North an 
ironic — fact that autochthonous irony and sophistication 
should find their most adequate expression in the South. 

More important than the irony and sophistication of 
this novel, however, is its nice adjustment of intellect and 
emotion. The adjustment is the adjustment of life, bet- 
ter revealed through the eyes of a creative artist than in 
common observation of life. It is an augury of a new 
esthetic in American fiction. 
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Andy Brandt’s Ark. By Epona BryNer. (Dutton, $2.50.) This 
is a novel of a family rather than of an individual. The struc- 
tural device which permits the careful and almost equal presen- 
tation of a dozen people — father and mother, sons and daugh- 
ters, and ‘‘in-laws’?— is used triumphantly by Miss Bryner. 
All her people come alive, all are genuine, interesting, memor- 
able. She might have been writing autobiographically, merely. 
She might have held the expository purpose of showing how 
American life may shape a fairly representative American fam- 
ily. But I think her purpose went beneath these things to some- 
thing fundamental and universal. Her effect, at least, in the pre- 
sentation of the sacrificing of one parent for the other, and of the 
ineludible shaping of each child by event and circumstance, is 
truly thought-compelling. 

Miss Bryner writes sometimes with what seems to me a wilful 
turgidness and opacity of style, for which in some cases I can 
find little justification; for the most part, however, the book is 
well written. Setting is treated appreciatively, whether in forest 
or city. Miss Bryner has many considered ideas as to social mat- 
ters as well as other general topics, but she does not intrude these 
into the story without warrant. Altogether her work seems to 
me powerful and truthful. I hope for the highest things from 
her. o. 3. Ws 


The Letters of William Roscoe Thayer. Edited by CHARLES 
Downer Hazen. (Houghton, Miffin, $5.) I expected much 
from this book, and I was not disappointed. The author of The 
Iife and Times of Cavour was a gentleman of fine cultivation 
and wide interests, and the letters of such a one were sure to be 
worth reading. Here we have much of Harvard, for Thayer was 
editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for nearly twenty- 
five years; much of Roosevelt, of whom he was the friend and 
biographer; much of politics, for he was no chilly-minded his- 
torian living in the past; much of men like Charles Eliot Norton, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Walter Hines Page, Henry Holt, Andrew D. 
White, and other friends and correspondents. Thayer was more 
of a conservative than I had realized —a good, orthodox Har- 
vard gentleman and scholar. I can heartily recommend the 
book to those who like well written letters. The editor has done 
tiie biographical links very well. F. L. M. 
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Prose Preferences. Edited by Siwney Cox and EpMuND FREE- 
MAN. (Harper, $2.00.) This beautifully printed collection is 
the best prose anthology which has come to my hands for a long 
time. The short story is well represented in it, by such stories 
as Katherine Mansfield’s ‘‘The Daughters of the Late Colonel’’, 
Sherwood Anderson’s ‘‘I’m a Fool’’, Willa Cather’s ‘‘The 
Sculptor’s Funeral,’’ and others. There are examples of the 
writing and thinking of Santayana and Havelock Ellis, a taste 
of Hudson and a taste of Turgeniev, a bit of Marius the Epi- 
curean. There is an indispensable document, Conrad’s preface 
to The Nigger of the Narcissus. But if I try to mention all the 
choices I approve, I shall be quoting the whole table of contents. 
Perhaps it suffices to say that this is a collection after my own 
heart. o. 3. 


The World That Was. By Joun G. Bowman. (Maemillan, 
$1.50.) I doubt if many people would be willing to believe, with- 
out specific evidence, that this book was written by a university 
president. Certainly the knowledge will come with a shock of 
surprise to those who think of such a functionary either as sitting 
in cap and gown on what resembles an episcopal throne and con- 
ferring degrees in fluent Latin, or attired like a public relations 
counsel and urging upon hard-headed Kiwanians the financial 
profits from higher education. Those who hold to these concepts, 
however, do not know John Bowman. Many Iowa people, hap- 
pily, do know him; some remember back to the days when he 
was a brilliant teacher of creative writing. 

Unluckily for literature, Dr. Bowman never before published 
a book. The World That Was is a little volume; it contains 
only eighty pages. But it is a beautiful book. It tells, with sure 
memory and keen insight, a group of incidents in a boy’s life. 
It is simple, direct, revealing. Throughout one feels the charm 
of a colorful, poetic personality. One also feels the presence of 
the clean sword with which the potential creative artists cleaves 
the universe: 

‘‘The rhythm of Absalom rang in my ears . . . You had 
to make a choice in this world; you could step on toward para- 
dise and be large and kind like God, or you could hang by the 
hair like Absalom, and die. There was no middle way.’’ 

Evidently — for this book is undoubtedly autobiographical — 
Bowman originally set out to be a poet. Doubtless the ‘‘cathe- 
dral of learning’’ at Pittsburgh is a poem set to the tune of to- 
day, but I for one wish that the poet had turned more of his 
dreams into words. N. A. C. 
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The Beginnings of English Literary Periodicals. By WALTER 
GraHaM, Po. D. (Oxford Press.) This study of early English 
periodical literature covers the years 1665 to 1715. The former 
date is that of the founding of the Paris Journal des Savans, 
the influence of which upon English serials Mr. Graham shows; 
and the latter date carries us through the important early essay 
periodicals. The study is a valuable one — careful, reasonably 
full, and well organized. There are five half-tone reproductions 
of titlepages. F. L. M. 


Whitman, An Interpretation in Narrative. By Emory Ho..o- 
way. (Knopf, $5.) This is the most satisfying of all the library 
of books which interpret Walt Whitman to the world. Mr. 
Holloway is not a hysterical idolater of the great man; appre- 
ciative of greatness, he is not blinded by it. He is the foremost of 
American Whitman scholars; but he is not pedantic, and he 
writes gracefully and well. 

I particularly like his sane viewpoint upon the Children of 
Adam poems and their like in Whitman. Mr. Holloway stands 
with Emerson in deprecating speech so frank as to be sometimes 
clearly anti-social. The story of certain of Whitman’s own ex- 
periences with love is well told. 

Mr. Holloway has given us both the man and the artist very 
successfully. The motto which Whitman hung above his desk 
while he wrote the first version of Leaves may stand as the key- 
note to both: ‘‘Do not go into criticisms or arguments at all. 
Make full-blooded, rich, flush, natural works. Insert natural 
things, indestructibles, idioms, characteristics, rivers, states, per- 
sons, ete. Be full of strong sensual germs.’’ So he and the 
works. 

The book is well made and richly illustrated. We are all under 
a debt to both author and publisher. F. L. M. 


Sabbatical Year. By Georce Suivety. (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.00.) Sabbatical Year is a piece of satirical romance which 
doesn’t quite come off. It is an enjoyable book, but not memor- 
able for either the quality or the quantity of that enjoyment. The 
characters are unconvineingly unconventional, and not particu- 
larly exciting in any other way; and Shively’s really excellent 
writing covers imperfectly a rickety clothes-horse of plot. In 
every way the book is far below Initiation, that very fine first 
novel of Shively’s. There is, of course, no reason why Shively 
should not do the sort of thing he has undertaken in Sabbatical 
Year. I am inclined to think that he might do it very well in- 
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deed. But if that is what he wants to do, I feel that he could and 
should do it better than he has in the present instance. 
o FF. 


The Frontier in American Itterature. By Lucy Lockwoop Haz- 
ARD. (Crowell, $2.75.) The critic, wrote Howells wisely in 
Criticism and Fiction, ‘‘is not to suppose that an author has com- 
mitted an offence against him by writing the kind of book he does 
not like; he will be far more profitably employed on behalf of the 
reader in finding out whether they had better not both like it.’’ 
Well, I have made the effort; but I have come to the conclusion, 
in this instance, that we had better not both like it . 

Miss Hazard has written an essay on American frontiers in 
literature — frontiers geographical, industrial, and spiritual. 
The New England Puritans, with whom she begins, are consid- 
ered more extensively in their theology and government than in 
relation to the new land which constituted the first frontier. The 
author then turns to the South, considering John Smith, then 
skipping a hundred years to William Byrd, then another hun- 
dred years to Davy Crockett, and then veering off to southern 
literary matters only vaguely related to frontiers. And so Miss 
Hazard continues, with one chapter on New England transcen- 
dentalism, one on modern industry, and the eighth and last on 
‘““The Coming Age of Spiritual Pioneering.’’ Throughout the 
book she ascribes great importance to what Henry Mencken, Wal- 
do Frank, Van Wyck Brooks, and other recent prophets think of 
the Puritans, the transcendentalists, and so on. In short Miss 
Hazard has thrown together many ideas from many sources on 
American literature and connected them more or less fancifully 
with frontiers. 

Now, whatever a spiritual frontier is, it very certainly has 
little connection with a regional frontier. The regional frontier 
was a strip on the edge of the wilderness determined by a thin- 
ness of population of about six to the square mile. Spiritually 
frontiersmen were either impoverished or definitely conservative. 
Industrially the regional frontier, as everybody knows, was nil. 
In other words there is no historical truth in trying to establish 
an actual relation between regional and spiritual pioneering. Of 
course the Puritans pioneered for religious reasons, but not even 
Miss Hazard claims that the Puritans’ religion represented 
spiritual pioneering: it was settled and dogmatic if ever creed 
was. Some connection between transcendentalism and the fron- 
tier is attempted in this volume by a showing of Emerson’s in- 
terest in the West; but anybody and everybody not absolutely 
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dead to what was going on was interested in the West during the 
Period of Expansion. To see that the frontier did not furnish 
the motivation for transcendentalism we have only to note that 
in Germany and England, whence the transcendental vogue was 
derived and where it flourished even more luxuriantly, there 
was no regional frontier. 

I am still hoping for a history of the frontier in American 
literature. The ever moving vanguard of civilization should be 
followed and its literary phenomena studied, without neglecting 
the later romancers, poets, and historians who looked back on it. 
This body of literature is full of interest and importance. Miss 
Hazard does not appear to know anything about Longstreet’s 
Georgia Scenes, Balwin’s Flush Times, Mrs. Kirkland’s A New 
Home, Judge Hall’s Wilderness and the War Path, and many 
another classic of the real frontier. She ignores the dime novels. 
She doesn’t know Peter Cartwright, or B. R. Hall, or General 
Pike. It is too bad; but the historian of our frontier literature 
will come some day. F. L. M. 


Plato’s American Republic. By DoueLas Wooprurr. (Dutton, 
$1.) This little volume, one of the stimulating Today and To- 
morrow Series, is an excursion-journey through the follies of 
typically American technique, with stopovers at the points of 
Government, Traffic, and Prohibition. It is ‘‘done out of the 
original’’ by a brilliant and witty young Englishman who 
‘‘made’’ the United States a few years ago on a world debating 
tour. Mr. Woodruff is skilful at mingling satire with more than 
a grain of common sense. Hear the exclamation of Lysis on 
prohibition : ‘‘ For my part, I believe they prohibit drinks by law 
in order to give an added flavor or zest to their drinking. For 
forbidden fruit is sweet to taste.’’ Plato himself, analyzing the 
Volstead enactment, muses: ‘‘ . . . and each man thought 
that he could himself evade the law.’’ Near the book’s close 
there is a pointed defense of the representative English lecturer’s 
attitude toward America, climaxed by Plato’s: ‘‘ . . . the 
Americans question their visitors day and night, saying ‘What 
do you think of us?’ till in the end the visitors confess.’’ And 
the gist of Plato’s own confession is that the Americans ‘‘must 
not go on letting themselves be led by men with a low aim or no 
aim at all. For the conditions of the future will not support the 
philosophy of ‘making good’ as did the conditions of the past. 
There is a point of view which suits a man or nation in the early 
struggle with poverty which becomes ridiculous when the strug- 
gle is past.’’ C. BLN. 
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Collected Poems of John G. Nethardt. (Macmillan, $4.) It is 
good to have the work of John G. Neihardt in one volume. The 
lyrics have been too much neglected; they deserve the wider 
audience association with the longer poems will bring. Neihardt 
is known and will continue to be known as the writer of the great 
songs —of Hugh Glass, of the Three Friends, of the Indian 
Wars. He is one of a few contemporaries to choose great sub- 
jects. The materials count. Neihardt has chosen well and has 
justified his choice. 

In the first of the trilogy the crude figures of the friends — 
Fink, Talbeau, and Carpenter — are characterized unforgettably. 
And there is an adequate fist-fight — the sort of action detailed 
reporting stumbles over; Neihardt has turned the trick. This is 
the best stand-up fight in verse. 

The second of the group, The Song of Hugh Glass, was earliest 
published, and remains best known. The tragic experience of 
Hugh, crushed by the bear, betrayed by his friend, weaponless, 
pitted against beast and Indian and sun and wilderness, crawl- 
ing the hundred miles — this is one of the world’s memorable 
stories of the enduring heart and body. 

The Song of the Indian Wars is of larger scope; it deals with 
the Indians’ defense of the bison country. Most of our writing 
about the red man is lop-sided. He has appeared in our liter- 
ature as a uniped, as the perfect man, as the red devil, a little 
higher than a beast, a child in need of a missionary, a beggar on 
a reservation. Sensible manhood and fine personality, until re- 
cent years, have been denied him. Neihardt has lived with In- 
dians, understands, sympathizes. He gives each chief his per- 
sonality and manner of speech; he recognizes the worth of the 
red man’s religion. The whole gallery of Indian speakers utter- 
ing words desperate and unrefutable — Spotted Tail, Sitting 
Bull, Man Afraid, Red Cloud, and others of the council — we 
have not its like elsewhere in American poetry. This is work 
that will last. SA A 


The Second Book of Negro Spirituals. Edited by James WEL- 
DON JOHNSON and J. RosaMUND JOHNSON. (The Viking Press, 
$3.50.) The rapidly increasing interest in American popular 
songs will be gratified, and no doubt further stimulated, by this 
fine collection. The work of choosing the songs and of preparing 
them for publication has been done admirably, and the volume is 
a precious possession. J. T. F. 
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Tar: A Midwest Childhood. By SHEerRwoop ANDERSON. (Boni 
and Liveright, $3.) Well, here is another more or less autobio- 
graphical book by Sherwood Anderson. It was of course too 
much to hope that it would be as important as A Story Teller’s 
Story, which with Winesburg, Ohio, remains at the top of the 
Anderson list, but it clearly outranks its predecessor, the Note- 
book. 

Well, our author begins with the earliest memories of the child. 
His mother, father, sisters, and brothers come in, and then the 
outside world. The father is the father of the Story Teller’s 
Story with slight differences, and the mother is an excellent foil 
for him. These two characterizations are among the best things 
in the volume. Well, there is also the story of old Grimes, surely 
one of Mr. Anderson’s best short stories, here brought in as an 
incident of the small boy’s observation. 

Well, I think there is too much sex in the story. I cannot 
believe there are many small boys who have so much interest in 
such things before adolescence. Well, it is an error in propor- 
tion, at least. 

Well, how do you like these ‘‘wells’’? In my own midwest 
childhood we used to have a question we propounded to the boys 
who used this meaningless word too much, and I now ask it of 
Mr. Anderson: How many wells make a river? F. L. M. 


Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sytvia TOWNSEND WARNER. (Vik- 
ing, $2.) Credit Miss Warner with two real characters, one 
limned with a terrible and yet kindly brilliant completeness of 
vision, the other fittingly and agreeably rose-edged or cloud- 
edged ; a diverting plot in which a missionary is converted by the 
people whom he has gone out to save; sundry bits of wholly de- 
lightful humor; and a great deal of excellent writing. Debit her 
only with a few inharmonious bits of theory and reflection, held 
not quite securely by the pattern of her little drama. The bal- 
ance is obviously in her favor. 

So keenly did I enjoy Lolly Willowes that I was very eager to 
read its successor. I find in it the same qualities for enjoyment, 
though it seems to me a good deal less impressive than the earlier 
book. It is strangely, in spite of the simpler intention, less con- 
vineing, and it lacks the full charm of Miss Warner’s presenta- 
tion of the English countryside. But it has abundant charm of 
its own, and I am glad to enroll myself among the ‘‘confirmed 
believers’’ who will await Miss Warner’s further work with eager 
interest. J.T. F. 
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Main Currents in the History of American Journalism. By 
WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER. (Houghton, Mifflin, $4.) Profes- 
sor Bleyer has produced an admirable book. It is readable and 
scholarly, and contains much new material derived from the 
author’s careful first-hand examination of his sources. It is 
particularly strong in its treatment of the relationship of 
American with English journalism, and with its emphasis on cer- 
tain great journalistic personalities. It is systematic and well 
arranged, with good bibliographies and index. And lastly, its 
illustrations are genuinely helpful. This is sure to be the stan- 
dard work on the subject. F,. L. M. 


Candaules’ Wife and Other Stories. By Emitty JAMES PUTNAM. 
(Putnam, $2.) I don’t know when I have had more solid enjoy- 
ment from a book of short stories than I received from these 
charming things of Mrs. Putnam’s. Here are some of the old 
tales from Herodotus’ history told with sometimes a bit of in- 
sight from the new psychology, often with something of irony, 
and always with just the right amount of sophistication. There 
are those who object to this laying of light hands upon the ark 
of ancient story, but even when badly done it should be admitted 
that the stories are too good to be injured much: they will sur- 
vive. And if anybody tells Mrs. Putnam that she danced away 
the reverence due to the old tales, she may appropriately make 
the reply of Hippoclides. I like all these pieces, but I think I 
like best ‘‘ Helen in Egypt,’’ which I hailed with delight when it 
appeared in the Atlantic ; ‘‘The Lonely Man,”’ which is the story 
of Seyles the Seythian ; and ‘‘Hippoclides Doesn’t Care.’’ 
F. L. M. 


Paintrock Road. By Epwtn Forp Pirer. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
The publication of this new volume of poems by Mr. Piper gives 
me a strong feeling of pleasure, which is increased as I read the 
book through. Mr. Piper is going straight forward in the direc- 
tion laid down by his earlier work. He is doing things of the 
sort he had done before better than he has ever done them, and 
at the same time there is apparent increasing variety and flexi- 
bility both of subject and of treatment. 

The long narrative poems of this volume, directly in the 
Barbed Wire tradition, are ‘‘The Coffee Pot,’’ ‘‘Larnaby,’’ ‘‘ At 
Boler’s in the Seventies,’’ ‘‘ Rustlers,’’ and ‘‘Karicko.’’ Each of 
these is noteworthy. ‘‘The Coffee Pot’’ is in rhymed couplets, 
and is delightfully successful in securing an easy, colloquial qual- 
ity that makes the poem memorable. ‘‘ At Boler’s in the Seven- 
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ties’? is unique among Mr. Piper’s narratives in its wholly nat- 
ural and deft suggestion of what most readers would perhaps be 
tempted to call the supernatural. ‘‘Larnaby”’ and ‘‘Karicko”’ 
are brilliant character stories, the latter of which is embroidered 
with much of the fine old dance-call material which Mr. Piper, 
better than anyone else, is able to weave into a persuasive pattern 
of pioneer living. But the best of this lot, I think, is ‘‘ Rustlers’’ ; 
and it is also, to me, the best of all these narrative poems of pio- 
neer life which Mr. Piper has written. The drama of the boy and 
the cattle thieves reaches heights of intensity not frequently at- 
tained in any poetry, contemporary or older; and it does this 
without sacrificing a single touch of genuineness, naturalness, 
the effect of real pioneer life. I do not know where in American 
literature to look for narrative poems like these, so satisfying in 
all their elements. 

In addition to the narratives, Mr. Piper’s new volume contains 
a eonsiderable number of lyrics and short poems of mood or 
characterization ; and in these the increasing range and sureness 
of his work is clearly apparent. In his treatment of contempor- 
ary and controversial subjects, as in ‘‘Shape-shifter,’’ he shows 
that he can combine profound thinking with profound emotion, 
and can express both adequately. Lighter lyrics, and the inter- 
esting ‘‘one-line poems,’’ are equally satisfying within the limits 
of the writer’s intention. No doubt its expression of moods 
which are familiar to me is partly responsible for my special 
liking for ‘‘Sundown Valley’’: 


If you have hated noisy tenements, 
Smudge, and stale air, and groove of oily thought 
Sliding to money, and the slums of love 
Malodorous against the tang of March: 
And if a great wind came to carry you 
Out to the wilderness 

— then you will know. 


And if you came upon an April valley 

With lazy boulders sleeping in a pool, 

And little leaves unfolding to the sun, 

Shadows of flying birds, and eyes of beasts 
Shining from cover, and the odorous earth 
Breathing in purpling miles to a morning cloud 
— Then you will know 
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And year by blossoming year 

Rose color may slip down the hills at dawn 
To lie on the spreading herds; and autumn dusk 
Press like a lover to the lighted windows 
To hear the women singing. 

You will be 
A rider in the fellowship of storms 
And herds and singers on the open range. 


Altogether I am deeply happy to have this new volume of Mr. 
Piper’s, both for what it promises and for what it contains. 
a. es ¥. 


Introduction to Sally. By ‘‘Exvizasetu.’’ (Doubleday, Page, 
$2.50.) This is an amusing account of the absurd situations that 
arise after Mr. Luke Jocely, a Cambridge student, marries Sally, 
a shopkeeper’s daughter. Sally has a beauty that is irresistible ; 
but she hasn’t ‘‘an h in her disposition,’’ and furthermore she 
declares that all she needs to make her ’appy is a couple of 
rooms, ’Usband to do her duty by, God’s word to study, and 
every now and then a little baby. The story is written in a 
sprightly and clever style, but like many other introductions is 


too long. And at times the reader’s sympathy with the intelli- 
gent and sensitive husband rather spoils the fun. 7, a. oe 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The poetical work of Grace Stone Coatss is familiar to readers 
of the Mipuanp and other periodicals. Her prose sketch, ‘‘Le 
Bonnet Rouge,’’ in our March number, will be remembered with 
pleasure. 

The poems of S. Bert Cooxs.Ey, of San Francisco, have ap- 
neared in many of the magazines of verse. 

NeEtson ANTRIM CRAWFORD, one of the associate editors of the 
MIDLAND, is the author of various works in prose and verse. He 
was formerly head of the Journalism Department at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and is now Director of Information 
in the United States Department of Agriculture. 

CHARLEs §. Frnasr, editor of All’s Well, has four books coming 
out this year. Among them is Stories That Should Be Told, 
which contains the delightful tales which he has been writing 
for St. Nicholas. 

Jay G. Siamunp, of Cedar Rapids, has a volume of short stories 
in press, to which Mr. Finger’s appreciation published in this 
number will serve as an introduction. 





